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PREFACE 


The Tamil Nadu F. orum for Créche and Child Care Services (TN-FORCES) is a network of 
organisations committed to advocate and campaign for the care and development of. children 
(0-6 years) of the poor and underprivileged in Tamil Nadu and has been in existence since 
1992. TN-FORCES has undertaken the action research for the childcare services in migrant 
labour and to take immediate action in a phased programme to provide child care services 
for the migrant labour, which can support working parents in the migrant labour, enable 
girls to attend school, promote the all-round development of the young child and move — 
towards the eradication of child labour. This study on the need for childcare services of 
migrant labourers gives many insights on the conditions which help to promote the well 


being of young children among the migrant labourers. 


TN-FORCES acknowledges the services of Mr. B. Kottesswar Rao, who worked as a Research 
Consultant in the initial stages up to the data collection and Mr. Daniel Abhram for 
entering the data for this project. We thank all the Non-Governmental Organisations such 
as Cholai, Karnalaya, Pennurimai Iyyakkam, Nirman Mazdoor Panchayat Sangh and 
Pasumai Trust who co-operated in collecting data from the respondents. We also thank 
Mrs. Sarojitha of TN-FORCES, Project Associate for the secretarial assistance. 


Our thanks are due to the Bernard van Leer Foundation, Netherlands, who financed this 
study. We are indebted to Prof. Keith Gomez for setting apart their time and proving valuable 


suggestions for improvement. 


We dedicate this study to the young children of the migrant labourers, whose healthy 


development will fulfill our dreams. 


3-07-02 Dr.K.Shanmugavelayutham 
Chennai Convenor 
TN-FORCES 


Department of Social Work 
Loyola College 
Chennai — 600 034. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


th. It plays an 


igration i e three basic components of population grow 
Migration is one of the ntl 


important role in improving the socio-economic conditions of peop! é 
Constitution Article 19, provides the people the basic freedom to move to any a 
of the country, and the right to reside and earn a livelihood in the place of their 


choice. 


Migrant Labourers are found in all sectors of the economy such as mining, pio 
tions, agriculture, construction and other types of processing and manufacturing 
(Jhabwala, 1987). Their poverty and helplessness are indicated by the fact that 
they have to leave their places of origin, their families and sometimes even the 
marginal plots of land they may own and go to unknown places to work in extremely 
- exploitative conditions. They have to migrate just to survive. 


Importance of the study: 

Very few studies are available on the living and working conditions of the migrant 
labour. Today the magnitude of the migration problem is greater than ever before. 
In Tamil Nadu migrant labourers work long hours for low wages at the cost of their 
own and their children’s health. As not only mothers but also adults in the family 
have to work to earn a living, the very survival and development of lakhs of young 
children below six are threatened by neglect and lack of essential care. Moreover, 
young girls are deprived of education because of the need to take care of younger 
siblings and carry out domestic chores. The institutionalised childcare services avail- 
able do not make up for the lacuna in familial care and support. As a result, high 
IMR, low retention at primary school, poor health and malnutrition are common 
characteristics of children of migrant labour. 


Moreover, the migration camps offer no special antenatal care to expecting moth- 
ers. Coupled with rampant malnutrition, inadequate care makes deliveries difficult 
and risky. At the same time, the nutritional status of the children of migrant labourers 
is suspect. Children also suffer in other ways because migration means a break in 
their studies. Instead, children have to work to add to family incomes. But the policy, 
regulatory and institutional environments are often unfriendly to migrant women 
labourers. Women are increasingly migrating for employment. Female migrant 
workers are among the most vulnerable to exploitation and abuse. The interna- 


Z 


tional trafficking of women and children (boys and girls) is one of the most serious 
and fastest growing problems today. 


But the childcare services cannot be seen merely as a support service for working 
parents. It must not only provide custodial care but also attend to the all-round 
development of children - physical, psychological and social - in a holistic manner. 
To provide for an all round development of the child TN-FORCES at the first stage 
has undertaken thus research study on Childcare Needs of Migrant Labour. 


Objectives: 


> 


To identify the childcare problems and needs of migrant labourers specific to 
the nature and situation of their work. 


+ To explore the migrant labourers’ childcare practices including their 
breastfeeding practices. 

+ To find out the kind of support systems available for the migrant labourers as 
far as maternity and child care are concerned. 

+ To ascertain the extent of involvement of elder siblings in childcare and its 
impact. 

+ To study the utility of National Maternity Benefit Scheme and childcare ser- 
vices of the Government by migrant labourers. 

+ Toelicit the expectations of migrant workers relating to maternity benefits and 
childcare. 

Chapterisation: 

The research report contains the following chapters 

1. Introduction 

2. Migrant Labour Problems and Issues 

3. Migrant Labour and Childcare Services 

4. Methodology 


5. Analysis and Interpretation 
6. Major Findings 
7. Suggestions and Recommendations 


Chapter 2 


MIGRANT LABOUR 
PROBLEMS 
AND 
ISSUES 


Introduction: C4 
Migrant labourers are one of the most invisible and deprived groups of people. 


They are involved in road laying, constructions, brick kiln and quarry work and 
pavement vending. They usually move from site to site with their children and their 
belongings with no predictable pattern. They have no voice for claiming any rights 
for help. Economic, political, socio-cultural and religious marginalisation characterise 
the plight of migrant workers. It is the inevitable consequence of the pattern of 
economic development and hence does not lend an easy solution (Joshi, 1987). 


Concept of Migration: 

Encyclopaedia Britannica refers to migrant labourers as those who generally move 
in groups from one place to another seeking work on a temporary or seasonal 
basis, without becoming residents of the area where they seek or find such work 
(Joshi, 1987). 


Process of Migration: 

A “contractor” or mukkaddam or a maistry or an agent brings the migrant 
workers from their place of residence. The person is usually from their region and 
sometime even related to some of them. The contractor is given the responsibility 
for supplying labour by the employer who does not deal directly with the labour. For 
this service of providing labour, he receives a commission. He also supplements 
his commission by taking a part of the wages meant for the workers (Jhabwala, 
1987). 


Three Types: 


Rural to Rural: There are many migrants moving from one rural area to another, 
some as seasonal workers during the harvest season. 


Rural to Urban: The migration of the labourers is like that of many low-income 
earners, who move from the villages to the city. It is often indicative of considerable 
economic duress. Migrant labourers move from impoverished rural areas to the 


cities in which large buildings are being constructed and other temporary work is 
available. 


Urban to Urban: There is a substantial low-income, low skilled labour force moving 
from one city to another city or from one urban area to another. Parts of this labour 
force are permanent, but a very substantial portion consists of short-term migrants 
whose number may be larger than is revealed by the Census. 


Causes of Migrant Labour: 
There are many determinants of migrant labour. 


& 


First is the structure of labour markets, which is divided into two segments; the 
regulated and the unregulated. The whole of informal sector and agriculture 
and related activities rely on unregulated markets where interventions to im- 
prove wage and other working conditions have been ineffective. 


With significantly high rates of growth of population in India, rates of growth of 
labour force have also been higher. Growth in employment opportunities 
have however, not kept pace with the growth in job seekers. This has resulted 
in the growth of non-standard forms of unemployment, the migrant labour in 
particular. 


Persistence of high rates of unemployment is another cause. It has been ob- 
served that incidence of unemployment and magnitude of non-standard form 
of utilisation of labour has significant positive correlations which increases in 
migrant labour. 


People do not migrate unless there is a perceived disparity of opportunities 
between the place in which they live and the place to which they move. People 
who migrate generally do so because they believe employment and income 
opportunities are better; if they are not, they are likely to return home (Werner, 


1978). 


A considerable amount of migration is of individuals who are willing and able to 
engage in occupations that local people choose not to enter. 


Differentials in wages between rural and urban as well as between regions 


stimulates migration. 


+  Thelandless labourers are driven by rural poverty and others are pulled by the 
higher wages paid in the cities as against the villages. 


+ Some rural people are attracted by the availability of employment opportuni- 


ties in the city. 


+ Apathy of trade unions has also been a major cause. Trade unions have only 
extended lip sympathy, if ever to the cause of migrant labour problems as 


workers in general. 


+ Demand for cheap labour through sub contracting mechanisms, and increas- 
ing feminisation leads to increase in migrant labour trends. 


Magnitude of Migration: 

In Asia alone, there are an estimated 15 million migrant workers (documented and 
undocumented). Women migrant workers constitute an increasing percentage of 
this. According to 1991 census, out of a total population of 838.6 million (excluding 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir) 230 million persons were enumerated at a place 
different from the place of birth and thus termed migrants. It is estimated (Shram 
Shakti, 1988) that 89 per cent of all working women are in the informal sector. Thus, 
the majority of women in agriculture, construction, forestry, fisheries, dairying and 
handicrafts may be self employed, or work in small establishments, or as contract 
workers, and so may be said to be in the unorganised or informal sector. However, 
the agriculture sector includes large force of wage-labour, more than 50 per cent of 
whom are women. The Tamils have a reputation of being a highly mobile commu- 
nity, since seven per cent of Tamil speakers reside outside of Tamil Nadu and 
Pondicherry (Weiner, 1978). 


Who are Working Mothers and How Many ? 

Census figures and estimates by various agencies (Shram Shakti, 1988) indicate 
that there may be about 10 crores of working women in India, many of them below . 
the poverty line. Estimates based on Census data (Swaminathan, 1991) indicate 
that there may be at least two crores working mothers of young children whose 4.5 
crores young children (aged 0-6 years) are in need of day Child Care Services. 
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Working Conditions: 

The working conditions of the migrant workers are miserable. Migrant labourers are 
a younger age labour force. They are drawn overwhelmingly from the weaker sec- 
tion of the society. Majority of these workers are also unskilled and illiterate. They 
go through early marriage, have relatively more dependents in the respective fami- 
lies. They are from rural backgrounds. They have to support dependents left behind 
in their place of origin. Family is the work unit in many activities where migrant 
labour is engaged, particularly like road laying, brick kiln, construction and quarry. 
The nature of work is varied. Although it is the obligation of the employers to pro- 
vide accommodation for the labour, majority of the employers do not fulfil this obli- 
gation. Even where accommodation is provided, the quality of accommodation pro- 
vided is far from desired. Family and friends are the major source of information on 
the job market and invariably job seekers end up in occupations being pursued by 
their kinsmen. 


Minimum Wages Denied: 

The migrant workers do not receive the minimum wages. Often the principal em- 
ployer does not pay it and usually the contractor deducts his cut from whatever 
wage is paid. Further more, a variety of ‘deduction’ and ‘fines’, considerably reduce 
the actually received wage (Jhabwala, 1987). 


Working Hours: 

The working hours of the workers are long and uncertain. Often the workers may be 
summoned at anytime of the night or day. Since the migrants are usually camped at 
the work site, they are seen by the employer as on call any time (Jnabwala, 1987). 


Safety and Social Security: 

Safety and social security measures are very poor. Some occupations are extermely 
hazardous for the workers. There are no provisions for holidays and hours of work. 
No leave facilities and maternity leave benefits are extended to migrant labourers. 
Creches for children of migrant labour and rest rooms for workers are not available 
in several cases. Compensation to labourers injured at work is either very low or is 
not given at all. No employer bothers about Employee Provident Fund Scheme, 
although it is obligatory on the part of employers to comply with the provisions of the 


scheme. 
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Living Conditions: wih , | 
e-shift 
The living conditions of the workers are even WOrSEe. Their mee is ie ak 
tents usually at the mercy of the weather. Their houses ss uncertain o ne a 
drinking water and laterines are rarely provided. Migration forces them to 


behind all household goods, and so they have practically no cooking vessels. 


The quality of enforcement and implementaion mechanisms in the Government 
has been observed to be poor and they may not improve in the near future. As ee 
the employers, they feel that cost of compliance is more than cost of bahia 
ance. Migrant labourers, on their own are not willing to join unions for a variety of 
reasons such as fear of loss of job and victimization by the employers. Established 
trade unions have also not made serious efforts to mobilize migrant labourers and 
organize them. In fact, it has been observed that union organizers do not often want 
migrant labourers to join unions, because the problems of migrant labourers are 
very different and complex. The legal frameworks are not supportive either. In con- 
struction work, for example, different groups of labourers perform the tasks of dig- 
ging and foundation, laying it, doing the brick work, concreting, finishing, carpentry 
and so on. There is no long term stability of employment. Thus, when the founda- 
tion for a building is completed, one set of families moves out and the next group of 
labourers moves in. This mobility provides a real challenge for any welfare 
programme. Mobility is the keyword for migrant workers. The workers and their 
children have to be ready to shift, within the site from one place to another, or toa 
totally different construction site. 


Food and other necessities are even more expensive for the migrants than for local 
workers. Often, being from another area they have no ration cards and have to buy 
in the open market. Being strangers, they are often cheated by the local merchants. 


Migrant Female Workers: 

Two types of female migrant workers can be identified. 

1. Unmarried young women who come as part of an all female gang. The young 
women gangs, brought by the contractors are usually kept as virtual 
prisioners by them. Sexual exploitation by mukkaddams, contractors, other 


gang leaders, engineers, or supervisors and employers is a hazard faced by 


migrant women. 
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2. Married women come as part of a family. 


Denied the right to Organize: 

The migrant workers, uprooted from their families and communities, have to work 
under hostile, abusive and exploitative situations, and are generally denied their 
right to organize and unionise. 


Collective Bargaining and other Industrial Relations Aspects: 
Collective bargaining is conspicuous by its absence for migrant labour. Grievance 
handling procedure is too informal to be objective to redress grievance. As a result, 
disputes are often not given a vent and pursued vigourously. Organized actions 
such as group protests and strikes are very rare. Even where such actions were 
resorted to, they have not been successful. 


The benefits available to migrant labour varied from employer to eniployer, area to 
area and even from one category to another category. 


Effect of Migration on the Family: 

+ Migrant families are themselves particularly vulnerable to trafficking and labour 
exploitation. 

Children left behind may experience trauma and school drop out. 

Break-up of families. 

Lack of parental guidance / supervision. 

Mistreatment, violence and exploitation by “carers”. 

Withdrawal from school and entry into labour as child labourers. 

Older women are left with the burden of caring for young children and taking 
over domestic chores. 

+ Bonded labour system may prevail. 
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Effect of Migration on Employer: 

+ There are many economic advantages to employers of migrant labour. 

# Reduction in labour costs, as migrant labour is cheap and there are no other 
obligations other than payment of wages. 

+ Increased productivity, as migrant labourers have higher productivity. 


+ Permits full family work. 
17 


+ Notime restriction. 
+ Reduction in industrial relations problems. 
+  Minimising the administrative setup and overhead costs. 


Research Studies on Migration: | | 
Migration studies have attempted to document different patterns of TIGER OP the 
factors that cause migration and, to a certain extent, the impact of migration at a 
point of origin and destination (Lakshmi Lingam, 1998). An analysis of the BIAAHOD 
pattern helps understand the changes taking place in people's movements within 
the country and its most volatile component of population growth. 


A study by the Delhi based National Labour Institute (NLI) in 1993 found that the 
work force comprised young, below the age of 25, many of whom were paid less 
than the minimum wages. They were not unionised. Most had been told repeatedly 
(and erroneously) that the government did not permit unions. Wages varied from a 
paltry sum of Rs. 500 to Rs. 600. A large part of the work force comprised contract 
and casual labour. Contract workers were paid less and denied holidays and incen- 
tives. Breaks in service ensured that they could not claim the status of permanent 
workers. Women were harassed to make them quit once they got married or be- 
came pregnant. The majority of the workers were 16-25 years old. They generally 
worked for 8-10 years in this trade, saving up money for dowries or to support 
improvished families. The CEC survey found that a large section of the women 
were unaware of the method of recruitment, the name of the company for which 
they worked or the name of the contractor. They only knew the sub-agent who had 
recruited them from their village. This industry claimed to be seasonal and thus 
escaped the provisions fo the Factories Act, 1948. Many units were run in mafia 
style, with security guards that did not permit free entry or exit. The workers were 


virtually captive. There was no study about the child care needs of the migrant 
labourers. 


Laws relating to Migration: 


The labour laws involved affecting migrant labourers are The Inter State Migrant 
Workers Act, 1979, The Bonded Labour (Abolition) Act, 1976, The Contract Labour 
(Regulation and Abolition) Act, 1970. 
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The Interstate Migrant Workmen (Regulation of Employment and 
Conditions of Service) Act, 1979: 

This Act requires registration of employers employing interstate migrant workmen. 
Likewise every contractor who proposes to recruit or employ interstate migrant 
workmen is required to obtain a licence from the specified authority both of the 
State to which the workman belongs and the State in which he is proposed to be 
employed. He is also required to issue to every workman employed by him a pass- 
book containing the details of the employment. The Inter-state Migrant Labour Act, 
1979, promises the workers a large number of benefits including medical aid, creches 
and canteens. !n fact it is very rare for these workers to receive anything. The 
Interstate Migrant Workmen (Regulation of employment and conditions of Service) 
Act, 1979 recognises the labour which is recruited in one State to be employed in 
another State, as migrant labour and is aimed to solve their problems. This Act 
covers only a small part of the total migrant labour force in India. Even though the 
Minimum Wages Act is applicable, these workers do not receive the minimum wages. 


The Contract Labour (Regulation and Abolition) Act, 1970: 

The Act applies to establishments and contractors where in twenty or more work- 
men are employed or were employed on any of the preceding twelve months of the 
year. Establishment, in which work of an intermittent or casual nature is performed, 
does not fall within the provision of the Act. As long as nature of work performed in 
the establishment of the principal employers is not of an intermittent or casual na- 
ture any contract to employing contract labour in relation to their employment will 
be covered by the Act. A contractor engaged to the so-called ‘job contract’ or ‘work 
contract’ who is required to produce a given result for the establishment other than 
a mere supply of goods or articles of manufacture is covered by the Act. Even a 
sub-contractor who merely supplies contract labour for any work of the establish- 
ment is a contractor within the meaning of the term in the Act. The Act also deals 
with the welfare and health of contract labour. There are provisions made for the 
establishment of canteens, rest houses and creches and other facilities to the 


contract labour by the contractor. 
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Chapter 3 


MIGRANT LABOUR AND 
CHILDCARE SERVICES 


Introduction: ) 
The child is the most important element of the society. In the words of John Milton, 


“Child shows as morning shows the day’. Children denote the symbol of innocence, 
vulnerability and dependence. Their childhood, which shapes their future, should 
be one of joy and peace, of playing, learning and growing. Their future should be 
shaped in harmony and cooperation as their lives mature and as they broaden their 
perspectives and gain new experiences. 


Children - Invisible Section: 

For many children, the reality of childhood is altogether different. Each day, count- 
less children in India are exposed to dangers that hamper their growth and devel- 
opment. They suffer immensely in different ways; displaced, abandoned, neglected, 
abused, as victims of violence - disabled and as victims of cruelty and exploitation. 
Each day, millions of children suffer from the scourges of poverty and economic 
Crisis - from hunger and homelessness, from epidemics and illiteracy, from mal- 
nutrition, from the lack of clean water and inadequate sanitation and from the 
effects of drug problem. Children in any culture or class are the most invisible 
section of the society. Children constitute the most susceptible, helpless and mal- 
leable section of our society whose future entirely is in the hands of the family and 
community where they grow up. This nurtures or influences their life to a great 
extent and thence making this environment conducive and supportive for the nor- 
mal growth of a child is entirely our responsibility. 


Relationship between poverty and deprived child: 

There is a direct and deep relationship between poverty and the deprived child. 
Obviously the children in a poor family are the most deprived. It is a fact that a 
deprived child today will constitute the poor of tomorrow. 


Child’s Needs: 
The mother and child are inseparable components in the society. The welfare of the 
one depends on the other. The infant spends more time with her / his mother. The 


bls: biological needs are met by the nutrition it derives from the mother’s milk 
and this will happen only if she herself is nourished. 
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Childcare Services: 
Provision of childcare services becomes essential in order 
1. To ensure equal opportunity to work for all women. 


2. To translate into reality the Constitutional guarantees for the child under 
Articles 39 (f) and 


3. To provide impetus to the enrolment and reduce dropout of girls from school, 
to achieve the objective of Article 45 of the Constitution. 


Childcare Strategy: 

Every working woman with a young child has the unenviable task of finding a suit- 
able way of taking care of the child when she is at work. While performing this task, 
the working mother is careful to choose an option that is as safe as possible for the 
child. Sometimes, due to several constraints, the mother may have to opt for strat- 
egies that are not very conducive for the child’s development. However, she weighs 
the pros and cons of each strategy and ultimately settles for a strategy she consid- 
ers least harmful for the child. 


Factors influencing Childcare Strategy: 

Several factors related to the nature of the occupation the mother is involved in, 
may influence her choice of a strategy. Similarly, availability of child care options 
influence her choice. 


Occupational factors such as time leaving for work, time returning from work and 
duration of work per day influence the child care strategies. 


Marginalized Communities: 

Modernization and industrialization that has clearly made a marked class differ- 
ence, had led to formation of different marginalized communities, like the migrant 
labourers, landless labourers, indigenous people, rural poor and among these the 
most underprivileged being the women and children. Among these deprived 
sections is the migrant labour. Mostly these are the people who migrate from the 
villages to find employment in the cities as cities breed cheap labour. 
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Breakdown of Family System: | 
Another major disaster of modernization is that of migration. Several people con 


tinue to migrate from their villages to other villages or cities to cities and bewns. This 
has largely led to the breakdown of the joint family and the extended family system 
and thereby precipitate a crisis in the support system. 


Mother’s Health Care: 

Families migrate, losing out on traditional support systems, particularly those relat- 
ing to child care. It is not difficult to imagine where the young child fits into the 
scenario. Health care issues of women, children and the marginalized sections of 
the society need looking into. The reality is that women are different and have 
different and special needs. The risk of death is greatest during the child-bearing 
years when deaths associated with pregnancy add on to other causes. In India 
today the maternal mortality rate is over 400 per lakh. This means that about 390 of 
these 400 deaths are potentially preventable. Other health indicators such as levels 
of anemia and malnutrition among women remain unacceptably high. Almost all 
migrant women are anemic, because of 1) Over work, 2) Poor nutrition and 3) 
Frequent pregnancies. Because of migration, (desertion or death or factors like 
alcoholism) almost one third of households in rural areas are effectively woman 
headed. In such households, the major income, often the only income, is from the 
women’s wages. Since women are paid less and since they are malnourished, they 
fall ill more often leading to even less earning and further suffering. Being poor, 
women are likely to have more children, many of them below normal birth weight or 
stillborn or aborted. Due to this, women suffer poor self-image, low self-esteem, low 
self-confidence and unrecognized emotional problems. 


Occupational Hazards and Sexual Harassment: 

Migrant labourers (women), suffer sheer drudgery of much work which leads to 
several physical and mental health problems. Women face not only occupational 
hazards but also other forms of overt and covert harassment including sexual 
harassment. They also suffer mental agony and pyschological stress and strain. 
Growing economic disparities, migration and changing values are on the 
increase and therefore children suffer. Health issues are often those of survival in 
working environments that are hazardous, harsh and completely unacceptable. The 
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worsening working conditions is result of growth in migration and growing unorga- 
nized nature of women’s work - a direct result of SAP and Globalization. 


Breastfeeding Practice: 

Equally important, the decreasing time the mother has for the child and the conse- 
quent low quality of childcare, is a direct contribution to malnutrition. In most work 
places there is no facility for childcare where the woman may breastfeed her child. 
Even where laws such as the Construction Workers Act, 1996, or Maternity Ben- 
efits Act, 1961, are applicable, creches do not exist. Maternity leave or other ben- 
efits are almost non-existent in most jobs of the unorganized sector. The conse- 
quent result is children end up caring for the baby and the bottle is the only conve- 
nient cption for them. Cultural factors especially relating to weaning foods and wean- 
ing practices also contribute to malnutrition and mis-information to the mother, 
leading her into costlier and less effective breast-milk and weaning substitutes. A 
decline in breast-feeding is now a major concern in Tamil Nadu in which context the 
replacement of breast by bottle would have serious consequences for the health of 
the child and the number of women forced to drop out of labour force at certain 
periods due to demands of breast feeding and childcare is large. 


Most Neglected 
The first three years of a child is crucial and its significance has been neglected in 
our society. Upto three years of age, many tasks of life long importance will be 


initiated. 


Structural Adjustments Affecting Women and Children 


Racial & Gender Access to social 
Income Gap Widened Imbalances have persisted services has shrunk 


Traditional Systems of Morbidity & Mortality 


Knowledge & Health has increased amongst 
has been further vulnerable sections of 


Threatened the population 


Diagram - 1 
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Migrant Labourers and Childcare Services 

Women, even under ordinary circumstances, bear the triple burd 
and childcare. However in their native places they may get the help of other non- 
working women or the aged or the young children. In migration however all non- 
working are left behind and so the burden of childcare falls entirely on the mother. 
The result is that the mother does not work to her full capacity and the child is 
mostly neglected and left to play in the hazardous work piace. Pregnancy and child- 
birth is a hazard for women in unhygienic conditions and medical care is usually 


inadequate. 


en of work, home 


The Child and the State , 
The major programmes under the purview of Child Welfare in the State of Tamil 
Nadu are 

NMP - Nutritious Noon Meals Programme 

ICDS - The Integrated Child Development Scheme 
World Bank Integrated Child Development Services - 3 


However it should be noted that infants below two are not formally included in these 
programmes though they are occasionally included in the Voluntary Sector creches. 


Programmes: 

1. Creches are statutorily provided to women working in mines, factories and 
plantations (The Mines Act, 1952, the Factories Act, 1948, and the Plantation 
Act, 1951) and also to contract labour and inter-state migrant labour (The Con- 
tract Labour Act, 1970, and the Inter-State Migrant Workers Act, 1979). But 
even this statutory obligation only applies to establishments where more than 
a specified minimum number of women usually 30, are employed (except in 
the case of mines). 


2. Creches for Children of Working and Ailing Women: The Scheme, implemented 
since 1975, has been designed io free the working, and in some cases ailing 
moiners, from the task of looking after their children while they are at work or 
are sick. The coverage under the Scheme is available only to those children 
whose parents total monthly income does not exceed Rs. 1800/-. Children 
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generally belong to causal migrant vendors, construction labourers groups etc. 
The services available to the children include sleeping and daycare facilities, 
Supplementary nutrition, immunization, medicines, entertainment and check- 
ups at weekly intervals. The Scheme is implemented by the Central Social 
Welfare Board which gives Grants-in-aid to various non-governmental 
organisations to manage the creches. 


3. National Maternity Assistance Scheme: Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy Childbirth 
Assistance Scheme (1988) now integrated with the National Maternity Assis- 
tance Scheme (1996) is the main vehicle to support women in the unorganised/ 
informal sector. The objective is financial assistance for childbirth and the pro- 
visions are Rs. 500/- to pregnant women below poverty line for childbirth. The 
Scheme does not mention the work status of women, but restricts eligibility to 
those above 18 years of age, married and only upto the second pregnancy. 


international Labour Convention: 

The Government of India, though agreeing with the text of the proposed Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation (ILO) Convention No. 183 and recommendations on 
maternity protection, has denied its ratification on the pretext of inability to imple- 
ment the provisions of the proposed convention. The Convention seeks to improve 
the maternity entitlement provisions and enlarge its coverage to the unreached 
needy population. Denial of any such improvement in the maternity entitiement 
provisions on the pretext of limited resources is not justified and requires a recon- 
sideration of the stand taken by the Government. It is a well known fact that leave 
and other maternity benefits can only be accessed by women working in the 
organised sector, which is only seven per cent of all working women. The principles 
of maternity protection remain the same since the first Convention was held in 1919 
and included paid leave, health protection, employment security and non-discrimi- 
nation. What seems to have changed through the years is how these protections 
have been determined and the implications they have for women in the unorganised 


sector. 


The new Convention, Maternity Protection Convention 2000, applies to all women 
including those in atypical forms of dependent work including the informal sector. 
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iid, not 
It also contains a provision for protection of the health of the mother and ch 


included in the previous Convention. The new Convention Pais: the pe of 
maternity leave from 12 to 14 weeks while cash benefits shall be provided, in accor- 
dance with national practice, to women who are absent from work on leave. The 
cash benefits should be provided at a level which ensures that the phate can 
maintain herself and her child in proper conditions of health and with a suitable 


standard of living. 


Maternity Benefit Act, 1961 
The Maternity Benefit Act regulates the employment of women in certain establish- 
ment for certain period before and after child birth and provision for maternity ben- 
efit and certain other benefits. An establishment has been defined in the act as (i) A 
Factory (ii) A Mine (iii) A Plantation (iv) An establishment wherein persons are em- 
ployed for the exhibition of Equestrian, Acrobatics and other Performances (v) An 
Establishment to which the Provisions of this Act have been declared to be appli- 
cable. However the recent decision of the Superme Court of India in Municipal 
Corporation Vs. Female Workers (Muster Roll) is basically a verdict in favour of 
casual workers and women who have been included under muster roll of any estab- 
lishment of the Municipalities. Thus, the Hon’ble Apex Court only vindicated the 
entitlements of workers in the muster roll of an establishment to get the benefit of 
the Acct. 


In the Proviso to Section 2(b) of the Maternity Benefit Act, 1961 it was mentioned 
that State Government may, with the approval of the Central Government, after 
giving not less than two months notice of its intention of doing, by Notification in the 
Official Gazette, declare that all or any of the provisions of the Act shall apply also 
to any other Establishment or Class Establishments, Industrial, Commercial, Agri- 
cultural or otherwise. Accordingly in Assam Sweepers & Scavengers employed by 
Local Bodies have been covered since 1970. Thus the Maternity Benefit Act is 
extendible to various establishment only through a technique of Gazette Notifica- 
tion by the appropriate Governments. 


In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 28 of the Maternity Benefit Act, 1961 
the Central Government made the Maternity Benefit (Mines and Circus) Rules 1963. 
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The Rule possesses provisions relating to payment of Maternity and other benefit 
in Rule 5 and in Rule 6 it provides for break for Nursing Child. 


Plantation Labour Act, 1951 (Section - 1 2) 

In every plantation wherein fifty or more women workers (including women workers 
employed by any contractor) are employed or employed on any day of the preced- 
ing twelve months, or where the number of children of women workers (includirig 
women workers employed by any contractor) is twenty or more, there shall be 
provided and maintained by the employer suitable rooms for the use of children of 
such women workers. 


The rooms shall - 
(a) provided adequate accommodation; 
(b) be adequately lighted and ventilated; 
(Cc) be maintained in clean and sanitary conditions; 
(d) be under the charge of a women trained in the care of children and 
infant 


Factories Act, 1948: 

(Section - 48, Creches) 

(1) In every factory wherein more than thirty women workers are ordinarily em- 
ployed there shall be provided and maintained a suitable room or rooms for the use 
of children under the age of six years of such women. Such rooms shall be pro- 
vided acequate accommodation shall be adequately lighted and ventilated shall be 
maintained in a clean and sanitary condition and shall be under the charge of women 
trained in the care of children and infants. 


Maternity Benefit Act, 1961, (Section - 11): Nursing Break 

Every woman delivered of a child who returns to duty after such delivery shall, in 
addition to the intervals for rest allowed to her, be allowed in the course of her daily 
work two breaks of the prescribed duration of nursing the child until the child attains 


the age of fifteen months. 
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Building and Other Construction Workers (Regulation Etc.) Act, si 
Section 35, Creches-(1) In every place wherein, more than fifty female “pci 
workers are ordinarily employed, there shall be provided and maintained suitable 
room or rooms for the use of children under age of six years of such female work- 


ers. 
(2) such rooms shall - 

(a) provide adequate accommodation 

(b) be adequately lighted and ventilated 

(c) be maintained in clean and sanitary condition 

(d) be under the charge of women trained in the care of children and 


infants. 


Tamil Nadu Manual Workers (Regulation of Employment and 
Conditions of Work) Act, 1982: 

As per the Act, the Government has formulated a Scheme for making better provi- 
sion for the terms and conditions of employment of such workers. The Tamil Nadu 
Workers Act provides for registration of employers and workers, recruitment and 
disbursement of wages, social security and welfare through the Welfare Board and 
the Scheme is meant to register workers and provide ESI, Pension, Creches and 
accident relief as per the original Scheme, initially Rs.1000/-, and later increased to 
Rs. 2000/-, and has a two child norm. The Scheme has been implemented from 
1-3-1999 and so far only 20 women have benefited. 


Criticism: 

There are three problems with the existing Scheme. A woman can apply after com- 
pleting one year after registration. That has prevented many women from applying 
for benefit. Also the two-child norm is a method to deny the entitlement to the women 
workers. Thirdly, the quantum is not fixed on a rational basis, i.e., minimum wage, 
multiplied by 120 days. Also there is a delay since the cash benefits are given from 
Chennai Office and there is lack of staff. Maternity Benefits Act, 1961 and the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 are not only inadequate but are impossible to 
apply to the migrant labour sector for lack of implementation mechanisms. 
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The review of labour laws reveiwed that Maternity Relief and Benefit for the pur- 


pose of various Act denotes to the following privileges: 
un 


OO ew be 


Maternity Leave 

Financial Assistance 
Health facility and Safety 
Nursing break for child care 
Creche facility 
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10. 


ALE 


13. 
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Table No. 1: Protective Legal Provisions in India 


Name of Enactment 


The Beedi & Cigar Workers (Condition of Em- 


ployment Act, 1966). 
The Contract Labour (Regulation & Abolition Act, 
1970). 


The Plantation Labour Act, 1951. 


The Inter State Migrant Workmen (Regulation 
of Employment and Condition of Service) Act, 
1979. 


The Factories Act, 1948. 


The Mines Act, 1952. 


Maternity Benefit Act, 1961. 


Equal Remuneration Act, 1976. 


Employees’ State Insurance (General) Regula- 
tion Act, 1950. 


Beedi Workers Welfare Fund Act, 1976. 


Iron Ore Mines, Manganese Ore Mines and 
Chrome Ore Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 
1976. 


Lime Stone and Dolomite Mines Labour Wel- 
fare Fund Act, 1972. 


Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946. 


Protective Provisions 
Provision of creches for the benefit of women work- 


ers. 


Not to be required to work beyond 9 hours between 6 
am and 7 pm - with the exception of mid-wives and 


nurses in plantations. 


Women workers to be provided time off for feeding 
children. Maternity benefits for women as well as for 
creches at the workplace under certain conditions. 


In factories, women not to be engaged for cleaning, 
lubricating or adjusting any part of prime or transmis- 
sion machinery; maternity leave upto 12 weeks with 
wages to be provided. 


Employment in mines below ground prohibited. Ma- 
ternity benefits for women as well as for creches at 
the workplace under certain conditions. 


Maternity benefits to be provided on completion of 80 
working days. Maternity benefits for women as well as 
for creches at the workplace under certain conditions. 


Not required to work during six weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the day of delivery or miscarriage. 


No work of arduous nature; long hours of standing likely 
to interfere with pregnancy/normal development of foe- 
tus; or which may cause miscarriage or is likely to af- 
fect health to be given for a period of one month im- 
mediately preceeding the period of six weeks before 
delivery. 


On Medical Certificate, advance maternity benefit to 
be allowed - Rs. 250/- as medical bonus to be given 
when no prenatal confinement and post natal care is 
provided free of charge. 


Payment of equal remuneration to men and women 
workers for same or similar nature of work protected 
under the Act. 


No discrimination permissible in recruitment and ser- 
vice conditions except where employment of women 
is prohibited or restricted by or under the law. 


Claim for maternity benefit becomes due on the date 
the Medical Certificate is issued for miscarriage, sick- 


ness arriving out of pregnancy, confinement or pre- 
mature birth of child. 


Appointment of a women member in Advisory Com- 


mittee and Central Advisory Committee is mandatory 
under these Acts. 


Chapter 4 


METHODOLOGY 


Field of the Study: 

The study was conducted in Chennai City, 
District. In Chennai City, the construction workers and pavement vendors daa = 
respondents. For this group Nirman Mazdoor Panchayat Sangh, Pennurimal 
lyyakkam and Karunalaya were involved in data collection. For the brick kiln sample 
both Pasumai Trust and Cholai were involved in data collection. For quarry workers 


Cholai Organisation collected the data. 


Thiruvallur District and Kanchipuram 


Research Design: 
The research design used in this study is Exploratory cum Descriptive Design. 


Statement of the Problem: 

In spite of the fact that women constitute almost half of the world’s population, their 
socio-economic and political status is lower than that of men in all countries. Women 
are confined to certain jobs only and the feminization of job categories is mainly 
related to remuneration. These jobs are mainly, relatively low paid. In several jobs, 
women get a salary less than men for the same category of work done. The levels 
of economic equality and independence are the real indicators to access the posi- 
tion of women in any society. 


Lack of employment opportunities round the year coupled with mechanization, in- 
creased the preference for men, by reducing the chances of women in employ- 
ment. As a result, more and more women who were losing their jobs year after 
year, started migrating to other areas in search of livelihood. It is reported that in 
many places, they were not even paid half of the minimum wage, prescribed for the 
maximum period of work. Added to that, the decline in the average number of days 
of employment in a year available to women created more complications to the 
problems of women. The process of alienation was further accentuated with the 
process of mechanization and subsequently women are forced to confine them- 
selves to fewer jobs. The resultant fall in family income further gives rise to the high 
level of poverty and migration. Migration to other areas in search of livelihood has 
become a common factor in their life. A majority of women are found in the category 
of the unorganized sector. 
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Sampling: 

The sampling technique adopted for this study was the Judgmental Sampling. A 
total of eight hundred mothers from the Chennai City, Thiruvallur District and 
Kanchipuram District formed the respondent population. The organisations that 
collected the data are indicated in the Table No. 2. Each NGO involved in this study 
had a specific area of operation of migrant labour. 


Training of the Interviewers: 

A half-day training programme was organised by the TN-FORCES regarding the 
collection of data and the importance of ECCD was given to the Interviewer on 
August 17, 2001. 


Tool of Data Collection: 

The tool of data collection used for the study was an Interview Schedule. For the 
preparation of interview schedule consultations were made with experts in the field. 
Small groups focussed discussion was held in the different sectors. Based on the 
literature available on this topic, the interview schedule was prepared. It consists of 
the personal data, working and living conditions, breast-feeding, availability of 
childcare services and utilisation of the Government Schemes. The Schedule had 
both close-ended and open-ended questions. The total Number of questions was 
59. 


Pretesting: 
The interview schedule was pretested with 20 respondents of different categories. 
Based on the pre-testing necessary corrections were made in the interview sched- 


ule. 


Sources of Data: 

The data was obtained from two sources; 

Primary Data: The primary data was collected from the respondents themselves 
who were migrant mothers with children aged below six years of age. 

Secondary Data: Extensive secondary data was collected from Labour and Social 
Welfare Departments and necessary books were also referred to give inputs into 


the project study. 
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Process of Data Collection: almeemaes 
There were five Non-governmental agencies, namely, Pennurimal lyy : 


Karunalaya, Nirman Mazdoor Panchayat Sangh, Cholai and Pasumai Trust. i 
the Mass Rapid Transport System (MRTS) a Professional Social Worker with 
knowledge of Telugu collected data. The data was collected during the month of 
August, 2001. During the course of study the TN-FORCES staff visited the respec- 


tive areas. 


Limitation of the Study: 

Only those respondents who were available and willing to cooperate were chosen 
for the study. Among the migrant labourers, the quarry, construction, brick kiln, 
pavement vendors were selected for the study. Other migrant categories such as 
road laying, agricultural labourers were not included. 


Table No. 2: Selection of Samples 


S.No. Name of the Organisation Category of Workers 


Pennurimai lyyakkam Construction Workers 
Karunalaya Pavement Workers 
Nirman Mazdoor Sangh Construction Workers 
Professional Social Worker (MRTS) Construction Workers 
Cholai Quarry Workers & 


No. of Respondents 


Brick Kiln Workers 
Pasumai Trust Brick Kiln Workers 


Analysis of the Data: 
The codebook was formed and data definition file was created. 


Definition of Terms: 


Childcare: Comprises the whole gamut of activities substituted to fulfill the devel- 
opment needs of a child. 


Caregiver: Caregiver is a person who attends to the development needs of a child 
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for a considerable period of time per day. The caregiver may be the mother herself 
or any other person entrusted with the responsibility of childcare. 


Working mothers of young children: Migrant working mother of young children is 
a mother having at least one child below 6 years of age involved in any one of the 
activities such as construction, quarry, pavement, brick kiln for 6 hours per day. 


Childcare Centre: Childcare center is an institution run by the Government / volun- 
tary or private initiatives, where child care workers are employed to take care of the 
enrolled children for a fixed period of time during the day. 


Childcare Services: Any kind of support systems within or outside the family or 
community that provides the needed support and care for children aged below six 
years of mothers of urban poor. This care should essentially provide an effective 
alternative to protect and secure the development and well being of the child who is 
deprived of this from his/her mother, due to socio-economic reasons. 
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Chapter 5 


ANALYSIS 
AND 
INTERPRETATION 


Introduction: 
In their battle for survival, migrant women labourers face s 


age, ho i mother 
ing multiple roles as workers for wage, homemakers, domestic workers, 


and wife is no easy task given the socio-cultural factors. Apart from the Jains 
specific traditional roles, there are also some emerging roles that keep mingilia to 
the existing burden of Indian women. The suffering doubles in case of migrant 
women labourers because of the absence of any form of support system such as 
the family, kin-group and the neighbourhood or village. Especially when it comes to 
the problems of Childcare there is increasing need for formal support systems by 
the State. However, even the existing services are far from adequate in terms of 
quality and sensitivity to the needs of the migrant women workers. The distance 
and time are the major restricting factors as far as the use of such services is 
concerned. There are childcare centres run by non-governmental organisations, 
though better in quality, there are only a few of them and too small to address the 
problem. 


everal problems. Balanc- 


Women are forced to carry their infants to their work places however hazardous the 
surroundings may be. In most situations the environment is not conducive for 
breastfeeding. The employers and supervisors are not sensitive to the needs of the 
infant and the mother. This causes enormous physical, mental and emotional strain 
to the mothers. Brick kiln workers, construction workers, pavement vendors and 
quarry workers represent the four different migrant labour categories for the pur- 
pose of this study. Though there are several exisiting studies addressing the issue 
of Migrant labourers, Women workers, Multiple roles, Stress, Childcare, etc., this 
study focuses on the issue of childcare needs of migrant women labourers which is 
neglected, given the instability of migrant labourers. 


Personal Profile 

Age 3 

The age of the respondents is an important variable for the present study. It was 
essential to understand the number of women in their respective age since they 
encounter the problem of childcare more than others. 
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Diagram II 
Age of the Respondents 
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From the diagram it could be understood that most of the women Beoteay labourers 
considered for the purpose of this study are below thirty years. Interestingly 69% of 
the women are in the age group of 21 to 30 years (Reproductive age) hence most 
vulnerable to the difficulties of child bearing and child rearing along with wage earn- 


ing work. 


Education 
Education of respondents is an essential variable to identify the women who const- 


tute the work force of migrant labourers. 


Table 3: Distribution of Respondents according to their 
Educational Status and Occupation 


Educational Brick Kiln Construction | Pavement Quarry Total Percentage 
Status Workers Workers Vendors Workers 


Illiterate 


Primary 
Schooling 


Middle 
Schooling 


High 
Schooling 


From the table it could be understood that 80 per cent of the women are illiterate. 
Among the literate, 14 per cent of them have reached primary schooling level. Less 
than three per cent of the women migrant labourers considered for the present 
study have reached high school. This dismal scenario proves the fact that by and 
large the migrant women labourers are voiceless and hence in need of organized 


action and external support, guidance and leadership initiatives towards their 
betterment. 
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Marital Status 
Marital status of the respondents is a key variable since the primary objective of the 
Study is to understand the child's problems and practices of the migrant labourers. 


Table 4: Distribution of Respondents according to their 
Marital Status and Occupation 


Marital Brick Kiln Construction | Pavement Quarry Total Percentage 
Status Workers Workers Vendors Workers 


Married 


Divorced 


Separated 


Itis interesting to note that 92 per cent of the respondents are married and are living 
with their spouse. An approximately equal number (2.5%) of women are either 
divorced or separated from their spouse. Nearly three per cent of the women are 
widowed. Separation and widowhood are essential factors from the point of view of 
childcare because single parenthood has adverse effects on childcare practices 
and the economic status of the family as well. 


Family Profile 

Family Type 

Though families may not migrate, the family type has an influence on the childcare 
practices and problems of migrant labourers. 
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Table 5: Distribution of Respondents according to their 


Occupation and Family Type 
Family Brick Kiln |. Construction | Pavement Quarry Total Percentage 
Type Workers Workers Vendors Workers 

Nuclear 


105 3/3 63 120 661 
20 52 62 5 139 
pee fe p= = | 


It could be observed that most of the respondents (83%) live in nuclear families 
which may add to the problem of childcare and increased dependence for second- 
ary source of support. 


Number of Children of Respondents 

The number of respondents’ children is a variable that influences several factors. 
With the increasing number of children, there is increasing problem of child care 
and hence need for child care services. This variable has special importance from 
the point of view of the present study, because one of the objectives of the present 
study is to understand whether elder siblings are assigned the task of child care. 
This is a significant social indicator as it has considerable impact on the school drop 
out case. This would also reinforce the demand for child-care centres in the schools 
which would enable elder children to continue their education. 


Sixty per cent of the respondents have less than two children. This is a promising 
factor from the point of view of population control. However, since the average age 
of the respondents is low and within the fertile age, there may be increase in the 
number in future. Sixteen per cent of the respondents have more than four children. 
In such cases there may be need for elder siblings to take care of their younger 
siblings. 
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Children’s Education 
This variable attempts to identify whether there are elder siblings engaged in childcare 
leading to high school drop out rates. 


Diagram II 
Reasons for not sending children to the school 


6% 


o No resource 
No school nearby | 
Goes to work | 
Others (Specified) 


Thirty six per cent of the respondents have children who do not go to school. There 
are five per cent of these children who may be engaged in childcare because they 
are not out of school for lack of resource or absence of schools. Only 23 per cent of 
the respondents say that they lack resources. Child labour exists in the case of 10 
per cent of the children who are not attending school. 


Family Monthly Income 
Family income is an important factor in deciding the status of the family. This may 


have some positive effect on childcare if the income earned is not squandered for 
alcoholism, smoking, etc. The family monthly income coupled with family savings 
speaks about the quality of life of the family. 


Fifty per cent of the respondents’ family earned monthly up to Rs. 1000/- only. 


While 35 per cent of the family earned from Rs. 1000/- to Rs. 2000/-, 11 per cent of 
the respondents’ family earned between Rs. 2000/- and Rs. 3000/- per month. 
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Migrant Labourers - Categories 


Diagram IV 
Scope for family’s Savings 


Migrant Labourers’ Family Savings 
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Only a negligible number of migrant labourers considered for the purpose of the 
present study (12%) are able to save their earnings. This has implications on the 
adverse economic conditions and the wastage by way of alcoholism, smoking and 
other habits. Among the 12 per cent of the respondents who have mentioned that 
they were able to save from their earnings, their saving ranged from rupees five 
hundred to rupees one thousand five hundred only. 
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Smoking/drinking habits among the spouse 
Itis essential to understand the presence of alcoholism and smoking practice among 


the respondents’ spouse because it has direct effect on the family’s earnings and 
savings. Apart from affecting the husband’s physical health which may have further 
implications on the family’s income, it also takes a toll on the mental health of the 
family. Thus resulting in drastic impacts on the childcare problems and practices, 
the vicious circle of poverty is perpetuated with the presence of such habits. 
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Diagram V 
among the respondents’ Spouses 


Smoke or Drink habits 
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From the diagram it could be observed that more than half of the respondents 
(61%) have revealed that their husbands have smoking and drinking habits. 
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Maternity Benefits 

Women labourers belonging to the unorganized are entitled to the Maternity Ben- 
efits from National Maternity Assistance Scheme. However, only a few of them are 
aware of the existence of the Scheme and only a fewer among them avail the 
benefits of the Scheme given the procedural complexities, etc. The present study 
attempts to explore the utilisation of the scheme by the migrant women labourers. 


Diagram VI 
Benefits received from National Maternity Benefits Scheme 
(Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy Scheme) 


Number of Respondents 


Migrant labourers - category 


Among the respondents-considered for the purpose of the present study, only 30 
per cent had availed the benefits of the Scheme. The fact that a vast majority of the 
deserving respondents did not avail the benefits of the Scheme exclusively meant 
for them needs critical attention and action by the Government. 
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Table No. 6: Distribution of respondents according to the 
reasons given for not availing the benefits under 


National Maternity Benefit Scheme 
Problems in availing the benefits of the scheme Number of Respondents 
48.6 


Unaware of the scheme 
Cannot benefit due to migration 

Many conditions - not eligible 

Not interested - long procedure, Small benefit 
Applied - still waiting 
Benefitted from the Scheme 


Only 36 per cent of the respondents had benefited from the National Maternity 
Benefit Scheme. Upto 65 per cent of the respondents had not availed the benefits 
of the Scheme among which more than fifty per cent of the respondents were not 
even aware of the Scheme. Nearly 11 per cent had not availed the benefit because 
they were away from home. This condition needs serious action because migrant 
labourers must also enjoy the benefit of the Scheme. There must be benefits avail- 
able in the Districts where they work during pregnancy. There must be officers 
specially appointed to reach the benefit of the scheme to the migrant workers be- 
longing to their Districts. 


Antenatal Care 

Given the adverse working conditions and the intensity of work, the women migrant 
labourers are away from work during pregnancy. This ensures safe child-bearing 
and child birth. However, they are without earnings also. This results in low income 


and low food intake. This in turn may affect their nutritional status and that of the 
foetus. 
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Diagram VII 
Occupation and the assistance obtained from their 
husbands during pregnancy 
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Among all categories of labourers 50 per cent of the respondents have recognized 
the help rendered by their spouses during pregnancy. Only in case of construction 
workers more than half the number of spouses have rendered help to their wives 
during pregnancy. The kind of help or assistance received by the pregnant women 
from their husbands included bringing water, fire wood, taking to hospital, looking 
after other children, cooking, washing vessels, other domestic work and shopping. 
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Percentage of Respondents 


Diagram VIII 


Occupation and the duration for which they were away 


from work for antenatal care 
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Seventy five per cent of the respondents had been away from their work for less 
than 6 months only. Among this 40 (80 per cent) have been away for less than 


three months only. The number of people away from work for 10 months and above 
is very negligible. 
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Post Natal Care 


Post-natal care acquires significance given the health needs of the mother and the 
growth needs of the new born. 


Diagram IX 
Gécupation and the leave availed by them for post-natal care 
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A vast majority of the respondents (89%) had been away from wage earning work 
for upto 6 months. Interestingly 6 per cent of the women had been away from wage 
earning work for more than 10 months. Where antenatal care is concerned only 0.5 
per cent of women had enjoyed this benefit. This increase in number upto 5.5 is a 
clear proof of the fact there is lack of facilities to entrust the child with during the 
child’s infancy. 
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Breastfeeding 
With the sincere efforts of the Government and several International Organizations, 


the importance of breast milk is being emphasised among all sections of the public 
against the commercial interest of infant food manufacturers. However, the women 
workers seem to be naturally aware of its merits and rely on it for long. The non- 
affordability of breast milk substitutes and the desire to do the best for the child 
seem to be the reasons for the same. However, there is no initiative from the State 
to protect the interests of the unorganized sector women. Maternity leave benefits 
with full pay for at least four months would enable these women to breast feed their 
children without losing their family income. The recent recommendations by the 
World Health Organisation on exclusive breast feeding for six months should be 
considered while working on. the Maternity Benefits and Maternity Leave. 
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Percentage of Respondents 


Diagram X 
Occupation and whether they breastfeed their child 
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From the diagram it could be observed that 50 - 80 per cent of the respondents 
breastfeed their child. Given the possibility of the brick kiln workers and the con- 
struction workers to take their child to work place (60% and 70% respectively), the 
breastfeeding among them is very high. Given the long working hours of pavement 
vendors and the hazardous environment of quarry workers, less than 50 per cent of 


them are successfully breastfeeding their child. as 
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Diagram XI 
Occupation and the duration of breastfeeding 
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From the above table it could be seen that almost all the women (S9%) have breast 
fed their children upto 7 - 9 months irrespective of the sector they belonged to. 
Again among those who breastfed their children construction workers and brick kiln 
workers also have succeeded in doing so given the scope for carrying their child to 


their work place (70% and 60% respectively). All the pavement vendors (100%) 
who breastfed their child have done so upto 7 - 9 months. 
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Children to Workplace 

During the early days of infancy before weaning, it becomes essential for the mother 
to take the child to her work place. There may be occasions where, for the absence 
of an adult care taker, she is forced to take the child to her place of work. Where 
migrant labourers are concerned there is little support from the migrants. This leaves 
the mother with the only option of taking the child to the work place. 


Table No. 7: Distribution of respondents on the basis of 
their occupation and whether they take their children to 
their work place 


Percentage 
Workers 
420 52.50 
380 47.50 
pepe 


From the above table, it could be seen that 34 per cent of quarry workers, 56 per 
cent of the brick kiln workers and 64 per cent of construction workers take their 
children to their work place. As mentioned earlier, working hours, distance from 
home, working conditions, environment, employer attitude and the absence of sup- 
port system are the factors for the mother carrying her child to her place of work or 
not. 


Pavement 
Vendors 


Construction 
Workers 


| Child taken Brick Kiln 
to work place Workers 
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Table No. 8: Distribution of respondents on the basis of 
their occupation and their ability to breastfeed 
their child at their work place 


Percentage 


Child Brick Kiln Construction Pavement 
breastfed at Workers Workers Vendors 
work place 


Yes 


No 


Not 
applicable 


Among the mothers who have taken their child to their work place, 62 per cent have 
breastfed their children. Among brick kiln workers 65 per cent of them do so. As far 
as construction workers and quarry workers are concerned, 70 per cent and 71 per 
cent of them are successful in doing so, respectively. 


Supervisors shouting at them, mud and dirt in the work place and discomfort to 
breastfeed in public with no privacy or clean space are reasons given by the moth- 
ers for not breastfeeding their children. 


Among pavement vendors, there is little possibility to breastfeed in public and 84 
per cent of them do not breastfeed their children because of the public notion about 
them and their discomfort to breastfeed in fully open public place. 


Factors Affecting Childcare 
Most women resume work after three months of child birth. The working hours and 


the distance from their homes are key factors that affect their active involvement in 
wage earning work after child birth. 


Working Hours 

Though there is discrimination in the wages given, there is no difference in the 
working hours even when it comes to pregnant or lactating mothers. It continues to 
be eight hours and more with little sensitivity to the needs of the child. 


Table No. 9: Distribution of respondents on the basis of 


their occupation and working place 
Construction | Pavement Percentage 
Workers Vendors 
32.0 
68.0 


From the above table it could be understood that more than 70 per cent of the 
women work up to eight hours and nearly 30 per cent of them work for more than 8 
hours. Maternity related problems and the childcare ie would be very high 
for these 30 percent people. 


Quarry 
Workers 


More than 
8 hours 


Less than 
8 hours 


Distance from Home to Work Place 

Distance from home to work place as a variable has significant relationship to 
childcare. The distance and the time taken to travel the distance, presence or ab- 
sence of affordable conveyance to commute are the issues related to the factor. 
The greater the distance, more is the possibility of avoiding work. Short distance 
may enable the mother to frequently feed the child at least during lunch time and in 
the evening. With increased.time for travel, this possibility is denied. Thus distance 
either denies scope for work or more care to the child. 
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Table No. 10: Distribution of respondents on the basis of their 
occupation and the distance between their home and work place 


Distance from coal pre 
work place 


ee 


From the Table 10 it could be seen that 75 per cent of the labourers lived within the 
radius of 2 km whereas the remaining 25 per cent lived further away. The tempo- 
rary settlements sought by migrant labourers could be the reason for living in 
proximity to the work place. 


Below 2 km 
Above 2 km 


Chidcare - People Involved 

When it is impossible for the mother to carry her child to her place of work or when 
there are people to help her, the child is left under the supervision of such persons. 
It differs from person to person according to the family type and availability of people. 


Table No. 11: Distribution of respondents on the basis of 
their child’s caretaker 


Caretaker for the child Percentage 


Mother-in-law 
Elder siblings 
Relatives / Others 
Not applicable 


Twenty one per cent of the children are taken care of by their elder siblings, 22 per 
cent of the children are under the care of the respondents’ mother-in-law. This is an 
alarming factor because children constitute nearly 21 per cent of the care takers. 
They are not only denied thier own childhood but they also lose their opportunity for 
schooling. 
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Table No. 12: Distribution of respondents on the basis of 
their elder child’s gender 


Elder child’s gender 


Percentage 


Male 305 
Female 295 
Not applicable 200 


This variable attempts to identify whether girl children are assigned the task of 
sterotyped child care role. Nearly 10 per cent of the respondents delegate child 
care responsibility to their elder children. Most of them seem to regret this decision 
to distrub the education of that child. However, they mention that there are no other 
care takers and their income is very low and hence they cannot leave their job. All 
of them (100%) have mentioned that they would send their child back to school if 
they find alternate child care services to take care of their younger children. 


Child Care Centre / Balwadi 

The need for care by the secondary groups such as a child care centre is very high 
especially in case of migrant labourers. This aspect is of enormous significance as 
it tries to explore whether the needs of such a needy group is included in the 
Policies and the Programmes of the Government. 


Table No. 13: Distribution of respondents on the basis of 
whether they leave their children in the Balwadi 


Leaving Children in Balwadi 


Children left in the Balwadi 12.63 


Children not left in the Balwadi 87.37 


A very high percentage (87 per cent) of the mothers are unable to leave the children 
in the balwadi because of the distance, timing of the centre and their dissatisfaction 


s of migrant labourers mentioned, the 
t provided to address the 
will be out of school 


with the existing centres. From the difficultie 
need for chid care centres is very high and if they are no 
needs of these women, more and more school going children 
to take care of their younger siblings. 

Seventy one per cent of the respondents are unable to leave their child in the Balwadi 
for reasons such as the distance or location of the balwadi and the working hours of 
the balwadi. The absence of a balwadi in their locality is also a reason mentioned. 
Thirty per cent of the respondents mention the location of the balwadi as a reason. 
Timings of the balwadi was the reason mentioned by 25 per cent of the respon- 
dents. The respondents prefer balwadis near their work place and expect them to 
function till 5.00 pm or 6.00 pm. Nutritious food, quality education as that of a Pre 
KG centre, uniform are the other things they expect from the balwadi. The respon- 
dents expect good infrastructure, teacher, ayah and safe environment in the balwadi. 


Table No. 14: Distribution of respondents indicating presence of 
child care centres run by Non-Governmental Organisations in 
their locality 


Child care centres run by NGOs 


Present 
Not present 


Percentage 


Though the number of people benefiting from the NGO run child care centres is 
very low, the quality of services they seem to receive are more. The non-formal 
education, evening / night tuition for older children, food, clothes, immunization and 
medication are the benefits they derive from the NGO run centres. The NGO’s run 


the centre through the Central Social Welfare Board Creches for Working / Ailing 
Mothers Scheme. 
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Diagram XIl 
Family Planning 
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Migrant Labourers - Categories 


The diagram indicates the considerable amount of efforts towards family planning 
which were mostly permanent.-Uprooting from the place of living and absence of 
support system could be the triggering force for permanent family planning. It could 
be identified that there is little effort towards temporary family planning mainly due 
to the absence of medical assistance. Being a young group there are also an equal 
number of labourers who have not adopted any family planning method. 
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Migration 
Migration Pattern: ; . 
The migrant labourers considered for the purpose of this study were either refu- 


gees or migrant from village to village, district or State to State. 


Upto 60 per cent of the total migrant labourers had moved from their district to 
some other district while the village - to - village migration constituted 34 per cent of 
the total migration. A negligible four per cent were inter-state migrants. 


Reasons for migration | 

Lack of employment opportunities in the native land and more opportunities in the 
places of migration together constitute the reason for migration for 89 per cent of 
the respondents. This goes to prove the fact that the shift is mainly a question of 
survival for the poor people. 


Respondents’ expectations from the Government - Child Care 
Child care centres near the workplace with timings to suit our work 

Good infrastructure, teacher and ayah 

Good drinking water, toilet facilities and clean place for the child to sleep 
Pre KG or Early Childhood education for the child 

Health care facilities in the camp sites 

Coaching programme for the elder child 

Nutrition powder, food 

Uniforms for the child 

Financial support to educate the children 


+++ 44444 + 


Other expectations from the Government 
Assistance to get ration card, birth certificate 
Permanent job 
Skill training 


Patta land 
Fire-proof house 


ca 
& 
co 
+ Financial assistance such as loans 
+ 
+ 
¢# Good drinking water supply 


Electricity 

Free education 

Monthly stipend for educating the children 

Help during marriage 

Hygienic environment 

Subsidized price for the purchase of food items 


++ + + + + 


Expectations from the Family 

Love, affection, support and cooperation from the spouse and relatives 

No alcoholism, smoking and other habits in the husband 

Husband should stop extra-marital relations, should not take a second wife 
Husbands’ assistance in childcare and domestic work 

Must send for good job, education and skill training 

Care and attention must be given for happy life 


+++ + + + 
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Chapter 6 


MAJOR FINDINGS — 


Major Findings es sn sik ome a 
Age ll i, eo | : 
Most of the women migrant labours (69%) considered for the purpose of this stuay 


were in the age group of 21 to 30 years, which is the Early-adulthood stage in life. 


Education 
Among the sample selected for the study, nearly 80 per cent of the women were 
illiterate, while 14 per cent of them had reached primary schooling level. 


Marital Status 

Upto 92 per cent of the respondents were married and were living with spouse. An 
approximately equal number (2.5%) of women were either divorced or separated 
from the spouse. Three per cent of the women are widowed. 


Family Type 
Most of the respondents (83%) lived in nuclear families. This adds to the problem of 
child care. 


Number of Children 

Sixty per cent of the respondents had less than two children. Sixteen per cent of the 
respondents had more than four children. In most of the cases the elder sibling is 
taking care of the younger.sibling: == we 

Children’s Education 

Many children did not go to school. Of these only 22 per cent of the respondents 
said that they lack resources. Child labour exists in case of 10 per cent of the 
~ children who are not attending school. 


Family Income 
Fifty per cent of the respondents’ family earned up to rupees one thousand only. 
While 35 per cent earned from rupees one thousand to rupees two thousand, 11 


per cent of the respondents’ family earned between rupees two thousand and three 
thousand per month. 
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Only a negligible amount of migrant labourers considered for the purpose of the 
present study (12%) were able to save their €arnings and their saving ranged from 
rupees five hundred to rupees one thousand five hundred only. 


Smoking / drinking habits among the spouse 
Majority of the respondents (61%) revealed that their husbands smoke and drink. 


Maternity Benefits - Reach 

Among the respondents considered for the purpose of the present study, only 30 
per cent had availed the benefits of the National Maternity Benefit Scheme. More 
than fifty per cent of the respondents were not even aware of the Scheme. Eleven 
per cent of the respondents had told that they were away from home and therefore 
could not avail the benefits of the Scheme. | 


Antenatal Care 

Among all categories of labourers nearly 50 per cent of the respondents have rec- 
ognized the help rendered by their spouses during pregnancy. The assistance re- 
ceived by the pregnant women from their husbands included bringing water, fire 
wood, taking them to hospitals, looking after other children, cooking, washing ves- 
sels, other domestic work and shopping. 


Away from the Work 

Nearly 75 per cent of the respondents had been away from their work for less than 
6 months only. Among this 40 - 80 per cent had been away for less than three 
months only. The number of people away from work for 10 months and above is 


very negligible. 


Postnatal Care 

A vast majority of the respondents (89%) had been away from wage earning work 
for up to 6 months. Interestingly 6 per cent of the women had been away from 
wage earning work for more than 10 months. 
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Breastfeeding 
Among the total number of respondents, 50 - 60 per cent of the respondents breastfed 


their child. Almost all the women (99%) have breastfed their children upto 7 - 9 
months irrespective of the sector they belonged to. 


The following were the environmental hazards and other reasons mentioned by the 
mothers for not taking their children to the work place: 

No security / No protection 

Work environment not clean enough to care for the child 

Child may contract disease due to exposure to unsuitable environment 

Child may start crying which the fellow workers and employers dislike 
Travelling in a congested bus with the infant is unimaginable 

No one will be there to take care of the child at work place _ 

No place to make child sleep, wash or feed 

With all the unpleasantness in the environment, cannot concentrate on work 
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Breastfeeding in Work Place 

Among the mothers who took their child to their work place, 62 per cent did not 
breastfeed their children. Supervisors shouting at them, mud and dirt in the work 
place and discomfort to breasfeed in public with no privacy or clean space are 
reasons given by the mothers for not breastfeeding their children. Among pave- 
ment vendors, there is little possibility to breastfeed in public. Upto 84 per cent of 
them do not breastfeed their children because of their discomfort to breastfeed in 
fully open public place and the public notion about them if they did so. 


Working Hours 

More than 70 per cent of the women worked up to eight hours and nearly 30 per 
cent of them work for more than 8 hours. Maternity related problems and the child 
care problems would be very high for these 30 per cent people. 


Distance from Home to Work Place 


Among the respondents 75 per cent lived within the radius of 2 km whereas the 
remaining 25 per cent lived further away. 
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Child Care - Caregivers 

Twenty two per cent of the respondents have mentioned that the mother-in-law 
takes care of the child, While 21 per cent of the respondents children are taken 
care of by their elder siblings. 


Siblings in Child Care 

Twenty one per cent of the respondents delegate childcare responsibilities to their 
elder children. Most of the mothers mention that there are no care takers and their 
income is very low and hence they cannot leave their job. All of them (100%) want 
to send their child back to school if they find alternate childcare services to take 
care of their younger children. 


Child Care Centre / Balwadi 

Eighty seven per cent of the mothers were unable to leave their children in the 
balwadi because of the distance, timing of the center and their dissatisfaction with 
the existing centres. 


Migration Pattern: 

The migrant labourers considered for the purpose of this study were either refu- 
gees or migrants from village to village, district to district or State to State. Upto 60 
per cent of the total migrant labourers had moved from their district to some other 
district while the village-to-village migration constituted 34 per cent of the total mi- 
gration. A negligible 4 per cent of migrants were refugees and the remaining were 
State-to-State migrants. Lack of employment opportunities in the native land and 
more opportunities in the places of migration together constitute the reason for 
migration for 89 per cent of respondents. This goes to prove the fact that the shift is 
mainly a question of survival for the poor people. 


Occupational Health Problem: 
Occupational health problems and lack of health care services existed among the 


migrant labourers. 


Lack of awareness about Labour Legislations: 
There was lack of information on the provisions under the existing labour legisla- 


tion. 
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Provision of Creches: | = 
The provision of creches was highly inadequate in relation to the total number o 


working women and their children aged 0-6 years. 


Creches in Working Places: 
No creches were located at working places. The work place creche as a support to 


breast feeding was not present in any camp sites. But this is the only option for the 
great majority of working women, in our country. 


Respondents’ expectation from the Government -- as far as child 

care is concerned 

¢ Child care centers near the work place with timings to suit our working hours 
upto 5.00 or 6.00 pm. 

# Good infrastructure, good drinking water, toilet facilities and a clean place for 
the child to sleep. 

+ Pre KG or education for the child, tuition for the elder child. 

+ Nutrition powder, food. 

+ Medical care for the child by a doctor. 


Respondents’ expectation from NGOs - as far as childcare is 
concerned 

+ Quality childcare centers with appropriate timings, good infrastructure, teacher 
and caretaker 

Non formal education 

Evening / night tuition for older children 

Food and clothers 

Immunization and medication 


Other expectations from the Government 


+ Assistance to get ration card, birth certificate 

+ Permanent job, skill training 

+ Financial assistance such as loans - help during marriage 
+ Patta land, fire-proof house 

+ Good drinking water supply, electricity 


+ Free education, monthly stipend for educating the children 
+ Subsidized price for the purchase of food items 


Expectations from the Family 

+ Love, affection, support and co-operation from the spouse and relatives 

# No alcoholism, smoking and other habits by the husband 

+ Husband should stop extra-marital relations, should not go for a second wife 
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Chapter 7 


SUGGESTIONS 
AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mother’s Health 

Promoting the development o 
the mother's health first. Availability of appropriat 
migrant women. For that the employer should pr 


f the child from the foetal stage implies taking care of. 
e medical help is needed for the 


ovide the health facilities for the 


migrant labourers. 


Education and Empowerment 


& 
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young group of workers. Hence the Government 


The migrant labourers are a 
ent 


should protect them from all forms of exploitation. Skill training and perman 
jobs and fair wages for the job must be provided. 


Training on childcare, nutrition, self-development, legal literacy, non-formal 
education must be given to the workers in their own environments (camp sites). 


There is an urgent need to empower this group of people as they are prone to 
harassment and exploitation. They must be given the strength to manage them- 
selves at home, work place and everywhere else. 


Opportunities may be provided wherever possible for the women to continue 
their education. 


Migrant labourers’ families could be addressed and inputs may be provided on 
improving their quality of life. 


Awareness programmes may be given on the harms of drugs, alcoholism, 
etc., so that the damages may be minimized. _ 


Sufficient awareness must be provided about the Schemes of the Government 
that benefit the women, such as National Maternity Benefit Scheme. 


The women labourers must be taken on orientation visits to the local non- 
governmental organizations and other groups that function to protect and pro- 
mote their rights. In an alien environment, they must be trained so that they 
know whom to contact for what. This will certainly save them from exploitation 
by the locals and the agents who bring them for work. 


Towards economic security 

+ There must be economic welfare schemes to provide social and economic 
security to these women. Savings in some form should be advocated to the 
women and their spouses. 


* Taking into consideration the mobility of migrant labourer women, some sav- 
ing mechanisms could be worked out by the Government bodies. This should 
protect them from greedy money-lenders and assure them future benefits and 
protection also. 


# Temporary ration cards may be provided so that the migrant labourers get 
goods at subsidised rates. 


+ Middlemen exploitation must be replaced with the workers co-operative 
societies. 


Childcare 

+ Being a young group, the child care needs are vast and enormous. From the 
present study it is identified that most of them are unable to make use of the 
child care services as they are not within their reach and the timings are un- 


Suitable. 


+ Mobile creches for the newborn or young children and transit schools for the 
school drop-out children near the work spot of the labourers may be estab- 
lished whenever they start working. They must function according to the tim- 
ings of the migrant labourers’ work. 


+ Childcare centres and schools near the place of work will not only save the 
young ones from the hazardous environment but will also ensure continuation 


of education to the elder children. 


+ Most respondents interviewed for the present study are themselves unhappy 
about stopping their elder children from going to school for the sake of child 
care of the young ones. Therefore improved child care services by the State is 


the need of the hour. 
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d Labour Welfare Boards, recently started under the Tamil 


Various Unorganise 
d start creches exclu- 


Nadu Physical Manual Labour Welfare Act, 1982, shoul 
sively for the migrant labourers. 


Tamil Nadu Government Labour Department along with Social Welfare 


Department should initiate special programmes for the improvement of the 


working conditions of the migrant labourers. 


Migrants’ Rights 


& 
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Government must enact laws to protect the interests of the migrant labourers. 
They must be saved from exploitation amd must receive their rightful wages. 


Government must ensure provisions of services such as drinking water, elec- 
tricity, proper housing, education, childcare, etc., to the migrant labourers, how- 
ever short their duration of work may be. 


In several instances the line separating the migrant labourers and bonded 
labourers is very thin. There must be alert forces to ensure that the rights of the 
people in their workplace are protected fully. This must be done with stringent 
measures and consistent State initiatives. | 


The State must also ensure that these labourers receive the protection they 
are entitled to under the existing laws. 


Undertake studies to ascertain the extent and nature of the problem involved 
in different categories. 


Examine where migrant labour could be progressively eliminated. 


Determine cases where responsibility for setting up of creches could be placed 
on the Principal employer in addition to the Contractor. 


Creches and childcare services are an essential facility for the children of working 
mothers both as support service for working women and as a strategy for the 
protection, care, health and all-round development of young children. But there 


are ways in which these benefits can be extended step by step to the unorga- 
nized sector. 


Two main approaches can be followed 
1. Extending statutory benefits to migrant workers through Tamil Nadu Physical 
Manual Labour (Regulations and Conditions) Act, 1982. 


2. Developing Maternity and Child Care Code as part of a Social Security Net- 
~ work for all women and children. 


+ Promote social dialogue between employers, Trade Unions and the Gov- 
ernment to improve the working conditions of migrant labourers. 


+ Promote access of migrant workers to the Labour Welfare Fund for social 
security. 


+ Support efforts to organise migrant workers to improve their bargaining 
powers, working and living conditions. 


+ Identify and promote alternative employment opportunities. 


+ Protective gender-sensitive legal measures should be extended to the 
unorganized labourers especially migrant labourers. 


+ Undertake gender-sensitisation especially among migrants’ advocates. 
Conduct a regional campaign on the issue of violence against women mi- 


grant workers. 


+ Declare a “Migrant Workers’ Day”, every year through joint action 
programmes and education of the public across the region. 


Role of Local Bodies 
For effective implementation of various Government Programmes and Legislative 


Provisions of the migrant labourers, the local bodies should be entrusted the work. 
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Rights Approach: 
Encourage trade union and labour movements to develop a Migrant Workers’ 


Agenda. The study recommends that Government use a Rights approach implying 
entitlement, participation and empowerment rather than the Welfare approach, 
promote gender-sensitive and non-discriminatory social attitudes and practices, 
improve the quality and efficiency of its services, protect Social Sector allocations, 
make planning and evaluation more effective and improve decentralised decision- 
making. It also stresses that until crucial shifts in societal values and attitudes 
towards recognising the rights of children, women and the disadvantaged are 
realised, official actions alone cannot remedy the situation. However, the Govern- 
ment has a duty to promote such changes through the media, support to NGOs 
who are making such efforts, and by its own policies and actions. The Government 
of India should draw up a draft National Policy for the Migrant Labourers which is a 
Policy Statement outlining the legal, institutional and programmatic response of the 
State to problems of gender discrimination. This Policy ensures review of all exist- 
ing laws, to be gender sensitive. 
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A Study on the Child Care Needs of the Migrant Labourers 
Tamil Nadu FORCES 
Department of Social Work, Loyola College, Chennai - 600 034. 


Name of the Investigator 
Name of the Non-Governmental Organisation 


|. General Information 
1. Name of the Mother 


2. Age 
3. Educational Qualification 


a) Illiterate b) Primary Education 
c) Middle School Education —_d) High School Education 


4. Marital Status 
a) Married b) Divorced 
_ C) Separated d) Widow 


5. Details of children in the family: 


Educational Whether Married Details of 
Qualification Occupation 
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6. 


How many children in the age group of 6 to 14 years belonging to the 
family go to school ? 


7. If not going to school, why ? 
a) Lack of resources b) No school nearby 
b) Sending to work d) Others (Specify) 
8. Have you received the benefit of the National Maternity Benefit Scheme 
(Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy Maternity Assistance Scheme) ? 
a) Yes b) No 
9. Ifno, why ? Specify the problems encountered. 
Family Type 


10. Type of Family 


a) Nuclear Family b) Joint Family 


Information pertaining to Occupation 


11. 


Zz 


14. 


15. 


What is the type of occupation you have engaged in ? 
a) Pavement vendors b) Construction Worker 
c) Quarry d) Brick-kiln 


Total number of working hours 


. Time when you leave for work 


Time when you return from work os 


When you go for work, how much time is given for lunch and rest 
Lunch Rest 


How many days do you work per week ? 


_ What is the distance from your place of stay and place of work ? 
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17. During pregnancy, how many days were you away from work ? 
18. After delivery, for how many days were you away from work ? 
19. How many years of experience do you have in this work ? 


20. If less experience (Three months) why ? 


21. Did you receive any help from your husband during your pregnancy ? 
a) Yes b) No 


22. If yes, state the type of help and assistance. 
23. How many members of your family are engaged in this work ? 


Number of Members Male Female 
a) One 

b) Two 

c) Three 

d) More than four 


Economic Status 

24. What is the total monthly income of your family ? 
a) Below Rs. 1,000 b) Rs. 1001 - Rs. 2000 
c) Rs. 2000 - Rs. 3000 d) Rs. 3001 - Rs. 4000 
e) Rs. 4001 and above 


25. Are you able to save from your earnings ? 
a) Yes b) No 


26. If yes, how much do you save per month ? 
a) Below Rs. 500 b) Rs. 501 - Rs. 1000 
c) Rs. 1001 - Rs. 1500 d) Rs. 1500 - Rs. 2000 
e) Rs. 2001 and above 


27. If no, what is the reason ? 


28. Does your husband have smoke and drink habit ? 


a) Yes | b) No 


29. If yes, how much does he spend per month ? Specify 


Child Care 
30. Do you take your child to the workplace ? 


ons 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


a) Yes b) No 
If yes, what are the problems encountered ? 


If no, who takes care of the child at home ? 


a) Mother b) Mother-in-law 
c) Elder siblings | d) Relatives 
d) Others 


Do you leave your child in the Anganwadi / Childcare Centre (Balwadi) ? 
a) Yes b) No 


If no, state the reasons 


a) Far away b) Working hours of the Childcare Centre 
does not match with our working hours 


c) Others, Specify 
If yes, what are the facilities required by you for taking care of the child ? 


If your child is sick, what do you do ? 


a) Self-medication b) Home remedies 
c) Priest d) Government Hospital 
d) Private Hospital e) Pharmacy / Drug Store 
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Vi. 
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37. Do you breastfeed the child ? 
a) Yes b) No 


38. How many months did you breastfeed the child ? 


39. If you have breastfed for less than 4 months, what were the reasons ? 
a) Child was grown-up b) Since | go to work 
c) No conducive environment d) No lactation 
e) Others, Specify 


40. Are you able to breasfeed the child when you take it to the workplace ? 
41. What are the problems encountered ? 
42. When did you start complementary feeding ? (Which month ?) 


43. Information on Family Planning 
a) Permanent Method b) Temporary Method 
c) No Method adopted 


Information on Migrants 
44. Which category of migration do you belong to ? 
a) Refugees b) State-to-State 
c) District-to-District d) Village-to-Village 


45. What were the important reasons for your migration ? 
a) Increased employment opportunities 
b) Increased income 
c) No employment opportunity in native land 
d) Others, Specify 


46. How many days do you stay out of station ? 


Vil. Only for those using Elder Siblings for Childcare 


VIII. 


47 


48. 


49. 


90. 


o1. 


U2. 


DU. 


04. 


Age of the elder sibling Year of birth 

Gender of the elder sibling Male/Female 

If the child does not go to school, in which class did you stop schooling ? 
Why do make use of the elder delegate childcare ? 

What are the problems encountered ? 

Do you wish to send your elder child to school ? 

Did you encounter any problem while admitting your child in the Child Care 
Centre ? 


a) Yes © b) No 


If yes, what problems were encountered ? 


Expectations 


99. 


36. 


of. 


98. 


DY. 


Is there any Non-Governmental Organisation working for Child Care in 
your place of living ? 

a) Yes b) No 

lf yes, what helps you have availed for your child ? 

What are your expectations as far as Child Care is concerned ? 


What do you expect from the Government to improve your life standard ? 


What do you expect from your family as far as Child Care is concerned ? 
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ABSTRACT 


Research Study - Case of Children (0-3 years) in disadvantaged 
condition in P.M.T. (Sivagangai) District 


Child across cultures or class are the most invisible section of the society. Their non- 


participation in the Vote Bank’ denies them space in the political agenda. 
-Politics of Childcare - Vandana Prasad 


Dr. Prema, Alagappa University, Karaikudi, Tamil Nadu India is a member of Tamil Nadu 

Forum for Creche and Child Care Services.Considering the crucial need to care for the 
child from birth to three years, a survey of children (0-3 years) living in disadvantaged 
conditions in Sivagangai was carried out with a sample of 550 parents with children in the 
age group of Birth to three years’. The study shows that disintegrationof joint-family is 

evident in the rural areas also, as more than 50 per cent of the respondents belonged to 
nuclear families. Almost all the parents were poor. There were around 40 per cent who 

earned less than Rs. 1,000/- per month. Agriculture and related occupations, carpentry, 

blacksmithy, weaving, household industries and self-employment were the occupations of 
the respondents. While 6 per cent of respondents belonged to forward communities, the 
remaining belonged to backward, most backward and scheduled castes. Interview-cum- 

observation schedule was the tool used for data collection. The tool included items such as 

maternal and child health, maternity benefits, maternal and child mortality, abortions, 

miscarriages, whether institutional delivery, duration of breastfeeding, where immunization 

carried out, whether there was scope for improving the nutritional status of the child and 
access to safe drinking water, etc. Nearly 64 per cent of the children have been breastfed 
for a period upto 10 months and more. However the study has not explored in the area of 
exclusive breastfeeding period or supplementary food commencement age. The study has 

revealed that upto 90 per cent of the mothers did not benefit from the services of Dr. 

Muthulakshmi Reddy Maternity Benefit Scheme (National Maternity Assistance Scheme). 

Nearly 8 percent of the children have not been immunized. Socio-psychological dimensions 

likely to affect children were studied. Uner this, items such as alcoholism of the father, 

quarrels between the parents and handling of children were included. The study revealed 
that there were nearly 50 per cent of the fathers who were alcoholics. Under the dimension 

of child care it was found that one third of the mothers are away from their children for 5 to 
92 


7 hours per day. Among the mothers who worked outside, 93 per cent took their children 
along with them to their work place. In families where both parents were engaged in home- 
based occupations, nearly 37 per cent of the grandmothers and 6 per cent of the grandfathers 
were identified as prime caregivers. More than 50 percent of the respondents have expressed 
the need for some day care facility for their children, including transportation facilities, 
hygienic environment and facilities for play. The study has expressed its surprise about the 
absence of creche facilities in the entire district and has recommended the training of young 
educated girls to run childcare centres, apart from the many other recommendations such 
as de-addiction campaigns, strengthening awareness about the Schemes of the Government, 
etc. 
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‘Migrant woman labourers 
Ey] & | B | 
facing economic disparity 


By Our Staff Reporter 


CHENNAI, APRIL 29. Mothers 
working as migrant labourers 1n 
the construction, brick kiln, 


stone-breaking industries and. 


as street vendors were suffering 
owing economic disparities, 


ment, a study done by TN- 
Forces said. 

M. Bhuvaneswari, research 
worker for TN-Forces said the 
study was conducted with 800 


’ women working in the migrant 


sector in and around the city. 
‘Among the mothers who take 


- their child to the workplace, 62 


per cent have breastfed their 
children with _ supervisors 
shouting at them”, she said. 


Pointing out several prob- 
lems faced by the workers, the 
study said that the respondents 
expected the Government to 
provide childcare centres near 
the workplace with timings to 
suit working hours, good infras- 
tructure, drinking water, toilet 

— facilities and clean place for the 
child to sleep besides education 
facilities and medical care. 

The research study suggested 
that a holistic review be under- 
taken of existing laws, schemes 
and programmes so that they 
were integrated with amend- 
ments into a single comprehen- 
sive maternity and childcare 
code. Creches on worksites 
were an important way in which 
mothers could breast-feed and 


parents could continue to con- 
tribute to the care of their young 
children while earning their 
livelihood, the study said. 

K. Shanmugavelayutham of 
TN-Forces said that besides the 
education of children of mi- 
grant labourers being dis- 
turbed, they lived in hazardous 
conditions with usually the ol- 
der child taking care of his or 
her younger sibling. 

Among others who spoke on 
the occasion were Anandavalli 
Mahadevan, Vice-Chancellor, 
Mother Teresa Women’s Uni- 
versity, Revathy of the Federa- 
tion of Indian Women, T.R.S. 
Mani of AITUC and Geetha 
from the Building Contractors 


‘Panchayat Association. 


———_— 


